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country was going about armed to the teeth : to leave
his weapons at home was to court trouble. Even in
his dwelling he was not always safe. Bands of brigands
still roamed about the country, and every house was
shuttered and barred at sundown. It seemed, indeed,
that the richer the country grew the less respect was
paid to life and property. The cause of this apparent
paradox lay presumably in the fact that education had
not kept pace with the increase of prosperity. Except
in Cairo and Alexandria, there were no secondary
and but few primary schools. Here and there some
provincial Notable, more public spirited than his
fellows, had built a village school; but elsewhere the
children of the fellah grew into manhood illiterate
and ignorant of the duties of citizenship.

The original Arms Law, in theory, was admirable.
In future only the most respectable members of society
would be permitted to carry arms, the bulk of the
population being forbidden to possess them. Every
individual was called upon to surrender his weapon.
If investigation disclosed the owner to be of irre-
proachable character, the arm was restored to him :
if the reverse, it was confiscated. Most fellahin
declined to run this risk, and prudently burying their
weapons they took no notice of the Government's
invitation. Thus in practice the Arms Law of 1904
was disappointing. The number of weapons in the
countryside was not diminished, crime was not re-
duced, and no better protection than in the past
afforded to respectable persons.

The preamble of the new law made it clear that the
measure had no connexion with domestic crime in
Egypt. Disarmament of the country as a military
precaution was the objective aimed at, and the law
exempted no one but Princes of the Sultanic family,
Ministers, and a few members of the Civil Service,
Every type of weapon fell within the prohibition :